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Body 


Two recent books call into question the seriousness that anyone should accord to the Green party and its leader, 
Elizabeth May. And they also underscore why conservatives have become disillusioned with environmental 
activists. 


Released last year, the book The Canadian Federal Election of 2015 (edited by Carleton University professors Jon 
H. Pammett and Christopher Dornan) devotes a chapter to the total flop that was the Green party's campaign. The 
Greens set out with the lofty goals of winning 12 seats and achieving official party status, to hold the balance of 
power in a divided Parliament. Instead, the Greens again returned with only May as a their sole MP. Just one Green 
candidate finished in second place, and only nine candidates managed to get the minimum 10-per-cent of the vote 
required to be reimbursed for campaign expenses (six of them were in B.C.). In total, the popular support for the 
Green party plunged from nearly one million votes in 2011 to 600,000 in 2015 despite a seven-percentage-point 
increase in voter turnout. 


Nor should anyone be fooled into thinking the Greens are a legitimately national party by its sham of fielding 336 
candidates across Canada. As the chapter's author, Susan Harada, also of Carleton, notes, one in five Green 
candidates was merely a "paper" candidate, including May's own daughter and her two campaign co-managers 
who were listed as candidates in Quebec. The party runs these paper candidates to buttress its self-styled image as 
a national party deserving of being invited to televised leaders'debates and worthy of media attention. 


The book reveals Elizabeth May for what she really is: a leader of a party largely confined to the fringes of B.C.'s 
coast who nevertheless craves national attention and excels at self-promotion. Those attributes of May's character 
are confirmed in spades by an even more recent book, Not My Party: The Rise and Fall of Canadian Tories from 
Robert Stanfield to Stephen Harper. Written by former Progressive Conservative environment minister Tom 
McMillan, the book is largely a lament for what McMillan sees as the takeover of conservatism by right-wing Reform 
party yahoos. But is also includes telling, in-depth details of his venomous relationship with Elizabeth May during 
the years he served under prime minister Brian Mulroney. 


In 1986, McMillan hired May, a prominent eco-activist, to join his ministerial staff in the naive belief it would cultivate 
a better relationship with environmentalists. Mulroney quickly recognized the mistake of hiring May and his keen 
political instincts quickly led him to advise McMillan to "Get rid of her... She's bad news," as McMillan recounts. 
Instead he kept her on, even acceding to May's demands for more pay. In return, May did not tell her boss that she 
was divulging the confidential deliberations of her minister and of Cabinet to her activist network, resulting in 
"breaches of security (that) involved the contents of confidential Privy Council documents and connections," 
McMillan writes. 
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In page after page, McMillan's portrayal of May is a far cry from the fawning treatment routinely given her by the 
mainstream media. He says she once lied her way into a meeting with McMillan and his chief of staff by telling each 
that the other had invited her. "The nature and reach of Elizabeth May's betrayal staggered me," he writes. She 
"shamelessly violated my trust and the government's security." Elsewhere he calls here a "quisling," says she used 
“conniving and underhanded ways," calls her a "master of misinformation warfare," marvels at her "unbridled ego," 
and believes she "desperately longed to be a superstar." 


The Green party's pathetic 2015 election results, and the steady fall of its popular-vote share since 2008, should 
have raised plenty of questions about May's credibility as a political leader. Instead, some journalists began buying 
into the ridiculous idea floated by May's few but loyal fans that she should be appointed environment minister in 
Justin Trudeau's Liberal government. Would Trudeau really want someone in Cabinet who routinely breaches 
security, cannot keep a secret, manipulates her department's agenda to advance her own interests, and whose 
political message does not resonate with Canadians? McMillan's hiring of May, over the objections of his own prime 
minister, shows how conservatives had made a good faith effort to work with environmentalists. This should come 
as no surprise. Conservatives more than anyone understand the importance of being mindful of past and future 
generations when making policy decisions; this was burned into their DNA by Edmund Burke's foundational book 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. Their affinity for the environment also reflects the fact that conservatives 
disproportionately live in rural parts of Canada, placing them in daily contact with natural surroundings. 


Conservatives have a long history of championing environmental causes, from John A. Macdonald creating the first 
national park in Banff to Mulroney being voted Canada's Greenest PM ever for his achievements from the acid rain 
treaty to the Montreal Accord to reduce ozone depletion. 


May's betrayal of McMillan and the Mulroney government is symptomatic of why conservatives no longer trust the 
environmentalist movement. No matter what conservatives do, they receive nothing but criticism from 
environmentalists, whose fundraising strategy depends on portraying conservatives as heartless destroyers and 
profiteers. As noted by the University of Guelph's Ross Mckitrick, the collapse of the Iron Curtain forced the 
Marxists to find a new home in the environmental movement, often with the same people (think: Naomi Klein) 
simply changing the framework through which they voice their implacable opposition to capitalism. Remember their 
phoney arguments that free trade with the U.S. was a plot to steal Canada's water supplies? Or that the 
Confederation Bridge would turn PEI into a desert? Time and again baseless environmental arguments have been 
used as a Trojan Horse to smuggle in the broader agenda of opposing economic development. This is why, in 
conservative circles, green is the new red, with anyone who believes in markets and freedom feeling rightly 
skeptical of so many apocalyptic climate predictions that require us to blame, and constrain, capitalism. 
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